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Presentation of Medals and Prizes. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., President of the Society, has been pleased 
to appoint Friday, the 24th of June, at three 
o'clock, to present the medals and prizes awarded 
during the present Session. The Presentation 
will take place at Willis's Rooms, King-street, 
St. James's. Members will be admitted by 
ticket only, for which application should be 
made to the Secretary ; each ticket to admit 
the member and one lady. The tickets are now 
ready for delivery. 

Conversazione. 

The Council have arranged for a Conversa- 
zione at the South Kensington Museum on 
Thursday evening next, the 16th June, cards for 
which have been issued. 



plication at the Society's House, on the day of 
the Conference. 

The Secretary is authorised by Mr. Twining 
to say that in case the Committees of any Insti- 
tutions should be desirous to form a collection of 
objects illustrative of any or all the branches of 
Domestic and Sanitary Economy, in accordance 
with the principles adopted in the Twickenham 
Economic Museum, he would be happy, not 
only to supply every information bearing on this 
subject, but to subscribe £10 — in the form of spe- 
cial museum furniture — to each of the first ten 
collections. It would be desirable for any 
Institutions entertaining this idea to instruct 
their representatives to make arrangements to 
visit Mr. Twining's Museum when they are in 
London for the Conference. A brief account of 
the Museum has been forwarded to each Insti- 
tution. Communications on this subject should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Society of 
Arts. 



Notice to Institutions and Local Boards. 

The Thirteenth Annual Conference between 
the Council and the Representatives of the In- 
stitutions in Union and Local Boards, will be 
held on Thursday, the iHth June, at Twelve 
o'clock, noon. William Hawes, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Council, will preside. 

Secretaries of Institutions and Local Boards 
are requested to forward immediately the names 
of the representatives appointed to attend the 
Conference. 

The subjects suggested for discussion have 
already been published in the Journal, and sent 
to each Institution. 

Notice of any other subjects which represen- 
tatives may desire to bring forward for discus- 
sion should be given to the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 

The Secretary of each Institution is requested 
to forward, by book -post, a copy of the Annual 
Report of his Institution. 

Representatives of Institutions and Local 
Boards attending the Conference are invited to 
the Society's Conversazione, at the South Ken- 
sington Museum, on the evening of the same 
day (16th June), and will receive cards on ap- 



Institutions. 
The following Institutions have been received 
into Union since the last announcement : — 

Abersychan (near Pontypool) Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution. 

Laurencetown (Ireland) Young Men's Mutual Improve- 
ment Society. 



« 

Conference on the Dwellings of the 
Labouring Classes. 
( Continued from page 488.) 

The Conference on this subject was resumed 
on Friday morning, the 27th inst., at half past 
11 o'clock. William Hawes, Esq., Chairman of 
the Council, in the chair. 

The Chairman said tliat to-day the business before 
them was the consideration of the fiftli head under which 
the subject to be submitted to the conference had been 
divided, viz., " Remedies, A. What can be done by 
legislation ? B. What can be done without legislation ? 
and What assistance, if anj', can the Society give in either 
of these diicctions?" It would be in the recollection of 
many present that in putting tlie last resolution on the 
|.reviou3 day lie carefully avoided giving his individual 
assent to the proposition whicli it contained, although that 
resolution undoubtedly embodied the general opinion of 
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the meeting, and he added that he hoped to have an oppor- 
tunity, when the subject of the remedies was brought 
before the conference this day, to explain why he dis- 
agreed with that resohition. and in what manner he 
thought it possible to obtain for capital invested in 
buildings for the industrious classes a return, not only 
sufficient to induce philanthropists to embark capital in this 
worlc, but also to induce builders, on general principles of 
commercial enterprise, to find capital sufficient to supply the 
demands of the working classes. He thought, in conducting 
the business of the day, it would be desirable to discuss 
together the heads A and B, viz.. What can be done with 
legislation ; and. What can be done without legislation? 
In order to arrive at clear views upon these questions 
they must first thoroughly understand what they in- 
tended to do. They must understand for whose 
benefit they were suggesting remedial measures, and 
they must also clearly define how those measures could 
be carried into effect. Their object was not to suggest 
measures exclusively for the benefit of the industrious 
classes, not measures simply to improve their condition 
in all parts of the country — not merely to make them more 
happy, more religious, and more moral — but their duty 
was to suggest measures which should benefit the nation 
at large, for it was impossible that the dwellings of the 
working classes could remain in the unsatisfactory con- 
dition they now were in without seriously injuring the 
national character ; and it was indispensable that all those 
who took enlarged views of the interests of the people, 
should look upon this subject as a national question of 
vital importance, and not as one specially affecting tlie 
class to which it more particularly refeiTed. They pro- 
posed to benefit the working classes by increasing their 
home comforts, and thereby lessening the attraction of 
the club or public-house ; by making their labour more 
efficient, by biinging their residences near their work, and 
thereby enabling them to earn more wages ; by elevating 
their moral and social position, and by lessening, 
through the influence of such means, their temptations 
and inducements to immorality and crime. By providing 
them with better houses the nation would benefit by tho 
existence of a higher standard of health among the 
people which would result from it — by the labouring 
population being more contented with their lot — by the 
decrease of drunkenness, and, therefore, of poverty, 
disease, and crime, whereby the expenditure required (or 
the relief of the poor would be reduced. The question 
then arose how they were to get these better dwellings, 
and how they w^ere to promote, not only their erection, 
but their subsequent maintenance, by the class 
for whom they were to be provided. At present, 
the opinion strongly prevailed that the wages earned 
by the great mass of the people were not sufficient 
to allow them to pay the rent of proper and decent dwell 
ings; and, on the otiier hand, it was an opinion as gene- 
rally received — and certainly the plans now hanging round 
the room appeared to confirm such an opinion — that good 
houses could not be so reduced in cost as to bring the rent 
within the means of the working classes. We had then 
to enquire how far these opinions were correct. The rent of 
a house was made up of the cost of the land, of the cost of 
the materials and ot the labour employed in using thein, 
and of the burthens imposed on the house whea built. 
No one present, he was sure, believed that the legislature 
or private individuals could raise the rates of wages. It was 
equally absurd to attempt unnaturally to lower rents. 
They could not artlfically alter the value of land, or the 
value of the materials with which a house was built. 
They could not aflect the value of laboiu-, by which those 
materials were put together ; and there were but tlie other 
items to which he had referred, and which formed part 
of the sum chaiged as rent, within tlie sphere of legislation, 
and the consideration of wliich very properly belonged 
to the business of this meeting. The only elements 
of cost which were available to them were those charges 
on houses which were unforeseen by the legislature — viz., 



the house tax, the poor and local rates, and other local 
burdens which were attached to property of all kinds, 
especially to houses; and there were a great many laws 
injuriously and exclusively affecting this description of 
property, and the tenure under which it was held, which 
indirectly raised rents. The Society of Arts could no 
doubt beneficially exercise the influence it possessed in 
promoting measures which would relieve certain classes 
In town and country either wholly or partially from local 
rates and taxes and other fiscal burthens, and from the ex- 
penses attendingthe transfer of small plots of land. But this 
part of the subject had been considered the previous day, 
and resolutions had been passed declaring that in the 
opinion of the meeting great good would result from a 
careful readjustment of the incidence of taxation as it 
aHected the dwellings of the labouring classes. But then 
the question arose, would this relief be sufficient to bring 
proper dwellings within the reach of the working classes, 
or, in other words, would it attract sufficient capital to this 
kind of investment to accomplish the object in view ? He 
(the chairman) did not think it would; but, before sug- 
gesting any other plan by which capital might be provided, 
he would consider for a moment what had already been 
done, and what means were now in operation. Twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, associations for promoting the 
erection of small houses took the form of building 
societies, but, from information contained in letters he had 
received from gentlemen residing in the counties of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, where these societies were now 
existing in the greatest number, it would appear — and the 
information agreed with his own experience — that whilst 
building societies did find capital for building purposes to a 
certain extent, the houses, when built, did notcome into the 
possession of those for whom they were intended ; they fell, 
for the most part, into the hands of small speculative 
builders. He, therefore, did not think building societies 
had done much towards the end they had in view, for, 
had they been as successful as they promised to be, some 
great result would have been accomplished by this time. 
Then there was another class of association — that of phi- 
lanthropic individuals who desired the improvement of 
the labouring classes. The printed returns issued by Mr. 
Twining, and the facts given on the previous day by Dr. 
Greenhill, showed that the results of such associations 
were not such as would induce persons to invest money in 
them as commercial speculations. If they looked at the 
returns collected by Mr. Twining, they would see that the 
profits were so small that no one would advance money for 
tho.<ie purposes except from philanthropic motives, and not 
with a view to pecuniary advantage. He objected entirely 
to this being treated exclusively as a philanthropic ques- 
tion. They must treat it as a commercial question, for 
unless they did so they would never touch the real 
grievance. They had then satisfied themselves that the 
present modes of meeting the difficulty had not been suc- 
cessful, and he feared that the relief from fiscal burdens 
would not so far turn the scaleas to ensure a sufficient supply 
of proper dwellings. The question then arose, " Could 
the government, by any other means, stimulate the pro- 
duction of such dwellings?" In what he was about to 
suggest, he was aware he would be met by the political 
economist, who would say that government had no right 
to interfere as regarded dwellings, any more than with 
any other matter of trade or commerce, with the laws 
of supply and demand, and that assistance to ensure a 
sufficient supply of dwellings for the labouring classes 
ought not to be looked for from that source ; but there 
were many instances in which, for the good of the nation, 
government did interfere, both with labour and capital, and 
therefore he had only to show that the interference he 
now advocated was consistent with principles generally 
acknowledged, and of sufficient magnitude to justify 
interference in this direction. Parliament legislated 
for the regulation of labour in factories and mines, also for 
carrying the working classes on railways at less than the 
regular fares, and in the construction of houses generally. 
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It advanced large suma for school buildings, and to en- 
courage education. Government, at present, spent large 
funds annually in the maintenance of prisons, lunatic 
asylums, and other establishments rendered necessary by 
the vice and crime so often engendered in the present 
bad buildings in which the working classes were con- 
demned to live. It confined and held in custody thou- 
sands who would have earned an honest livelihood had 
they been brought up from infancy in proper dwellings. 
There was, then, no force in the abstract objection to 
government interference, if it could be shown that the 
object was a national one. Then came the question — 
could the government, consistently with its ordinary prac- 
tice, promote the erection of such buildings? he sub- 
mitted that they could, and without new legislation, 
materially aid in promoting the object in view. At pre- 
sent money was advanced on loan, through the Public 
Works Commissioners, at a low rate of interest, to landed 
proprietors for drainage and other improvements; and 
public works of various kinds might be assisted on the 
same terms, proper security being taken for tlie repay- 
ment of the loans. Now, suppose that by such assistance 
a portion of the capital requisite for this special class of 
buildings could be obtained at such a low rate of interest 
as would just turn the scale and make their erection a 
good commercial speculation — could anyone doubt that 
there would be plenty of builders ready to provide ample 
and proper accommodation for the working, as they now 
did for the upper, classes ? Supposing, for instance, such 
a block of buildings as that represented by the model on 
the table cost £100,000, and that an income of 8 per 
cent, could be obtained from it, it was clear that if one 
half of that sum, or £50,000, could be borrowed from the 
Government, at 3J per cent., the interest on the other 
half would be rai^ed to such a figure as would induce 
builders to supply the rest and enter upon such specula- 
tions. If the moiety of the £100,000 was repayable by 
a sinking fund in 30 years, the other half would still bear 
a high rate of interest, and by such legitimate means 
commercial speculation would be excited in this direction. 
He was quite at a loss to conceive how any objections 
could apply to such a plan as this. Wliat was its object? 
Not oidy to benefit in a high degree one class of the 
conmmnity, but also to benefit equally the whole nation. 
They simply borrowed from the national fund to increase 
the national resources. If, by lessening sickness and im- 
proving the condition of the labouring classes, they 
thereby increased the number of days available to each 
man for profitable employment, they added materially 
to the national wealth, which would amount to many per- 
centages upon the value of the loans, and make it 
nationally a very advantageous employment of capital. 
That was the ground on which he thought they could 
obtain, by existing legislation, ample funds to be invested 
in buildings for the working classes, and he believed it to 
be the only way by which they could secure the erection 
of a sufficient number of houses in large towns. In the 
country, though the number required was greater, they 
would be more dispersed and the houses of a smaller class. 
The landlord could, however, give as ample security for 
the repayment of the money borrowed as he now gave 
for drainage works; and if the houses were built on 
certain fixed principles and under certain well-defined 
regulations, ample security could be given for the money 
advanced. In conclusion, then, he would say in reply to 
the question— What could be done by legislation? that 
relief for fiscal burthens on this kind of property could 
be afforded, and could be justified in the interests of the 
State; and, secondly, as to What could be done without 
legislation? tliat there was authority under existing acts 
by which money could be lent for the purpose of building 
dwellings for the industrious classes, which, if brought 
into operation, might fairly be expected to yield most 
beneficial results. Weshouldnotletitbesaidwelentmonoy 
to the landlord to improve his property, and refused to 
lend money to find a decent house for the workman. He 



therefore hoped, in considering this question, they would 
not treat it as one for the benefit of the working classes 
alone, but that they would regard it from a broader point 
of view, as a measure of most pressing urgency, and 
calculated to confer most important benefits on the whole 
nation. It would then be seen that it was the duty and 
interest of the countiy to stimulate the production of 
proper dwellings for the people ; and he trusted that the 
result of this conference would be to place this question 
before the public and the government in such a light tliat 
measuies would be taken which would induce capitalists 
to invest their property freely in the erection of the re- 
quired dwellings, in full confidence that it would be a good 
commercial speculation. 

Mr. G. M. MnRPHY remarked that ttie system suggested 
by the chairman was already carried out to a certain 
extent. He had been informed that a block of buildings 
had been erected at Cirencester, with money borrowed for 
a long period at a low rate of interest, as he understood, 
from government. 

Dr. Hancock (of Dublin) called attention to the differ- 
ences in the legislation on this subject in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Scotland was in this respect in advance 
of the other portions of the United Kingdom. Under 
the Montgomery Act, (10th Geo. III., cap. 31), leasing 
power was given for 99years' over lands in settlement. Tire 
principleof that Act was extended to Ireland in 1860, at the 
time when the Tenure and Land Improvement Act was 
passed. He suggested, as the first step, that this leasing power 
should be extended to England. The next question was 
— Wiiat should be done with regard to landlords' im- 
provements ? In Scotland the Act he had referred to 
enabled persons with limited interests to lay out money 
in improvements. Scottish lawyers argued that building 
labourers' cottages was an improvement, and it was so 
accepted, but certain restrictions were placed upon it. In 
the case of cottages, in Ireland as well as in Scotland, it 
was dependent upon the opinion of the County Court 
judges or the Estates Court whether the cottages were 
to be considered beneficial or not. The chairman had 
with some diffidence proposed for England that which had 
been adopted in Scotland for upwards of a century, and 
in Ireland since 1860, that the power of lending public 
money for drainage should be extended to the building and 
improvement of labourers' cottages. That Act, however, 
as regarded Ireland, was terminable in ten years, therefore, 
he thought it was a safe proposition that what Parliament 
thought good for Ireland was good for England, 
and that was the step they should press upon tlie legis- 
lature to take. The next question that arose was — Why 
had not those powers in Scotland and Ireland been more 
extensively exercised? He thought the reason the 
owners of entailed estates had not done more was indicated 
in one of the resolutions passed on the previous day — viz., 
that the Law of Settlement stood in the way. The efl'ect of 
the law of settlement was that it attached the liability to 
the wrong place — viz., wlrere a person was born. That, in 
itself, was destructive to the increase of labourers' habitations. 
It was a fundamental mistake of the law of settlement, as 
pointed out by Adam Smith 80 years ago. They had a 
Poor Law in Ireland in which there was no law of settle- 
ment. Why should not that principle be applied to Eng- 
land? At the present time the population of the United 
Kingdom was extremely migratory ; and Adam Smith 
asserted that what condemned the law of settlement was 
the migratory habits of tire working classes. He would 
venture to suggest one otlier course whieli the legislature 
miglit take. The Chairman had pointed out that legis- 
lation had been directed to the liadtation of ttie hours of 
factory labour, &c., and last session an Act had been 
passed to prevent journeymen bakers from sleeping on the 
premises, with other regulations as to balcehouses. He 
knew that the feeling of the working classes was strong 
against the plan of the workmen living on their master's 
premises, and it was a great question whether any except 
apprentices should be allowed to do this. It was well 
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known that the bothy system in Scotland worked very 
badly, and he thought some legislation in this direction 
would be desirable. He thought one of the most im- 
portant questions was that of Building and Freehold Land 
Societies. At the meeting of the British Association at 
Newcastle, a gentleman from Coventry stated that the 
people in his locality were very dissatisfied in respect of the 
building jJols they had obtained tiirough these pocieties, 
that they found them most unmarketalJo commodities, 
and all the evils connected with the transfer of real pro- 
perty were concentrated upon those small properties, 
which for the most part were not adapted for labourers' 
cottages ; and he thought that here also the legislature 
might interfere with advantage. In the case of rail- 
way and other joint- stock shares the means of traiisfei- 
were most simple and were divested of all legal techni- 
calities. There was no reason why facilities should 
not be given for plots of land being set apart for 
labourers' cottages, disposable in sliaies to be registered 
in some public office, and converted into a personal 
property, divested of all trusts, mortgages, settlements, 
claims, and entails, and transferable in the same way 
as railway shares. Such a process was rendered the 
more easy by the Lord Cliancellor's Registration of Titles 
Act. He thought some such provision as he had suggested 
would meet a large portiun of the difficulties. 

Mr. Thomas Hake rose for the purpose of explaining 
the provisions of the bill to whicli he had alluded on the 
preceding day. It was " An act for amending the law of 
tenure and conveyance of certain real property within the 
limits of the metropolis, and for facilitating the acquisi- 
tion and transfer of certain lands, tenements, and real 
estate therein, and especially of dwellings and interests of 
smaller value, and for extending the benefits of the law 
hereafter to other parts of the United Kingdom." Having 
read the preamble, which set forth the want of better 
facilities for the sale and transfer of small properties, he 
stated that the first provision related to Lord Westbury's 
Kegistration of Titles Act. Under that act an indefeasible 
title was conferred. When this was done with a plot 
of land, tliis bill would enable portions of buildings erected 
upon it to be transferred by simple registration in a local 
registry, or at tlie central office of the estate. The second 
provision of the bill related to power to convey lands 
for these purposes belonging to lunatics or other incapaci- 
tated persons. The next portion of the bill arose out of 
some late experience of his own. He believed one-third 
or one-fourth of the sites in the most densely-populated 
districts of London belonged to charity estates, more or 
less for the benefit of the poor. It was thought desirable 
to bring such estates within the opei-ation of this bill, 
enabling the trustees of different estates to act together, 
by which it was believed their value might be increased 
immensely. The fourth provision of the bill atfected 
the powers of railway companies, who would be often 
required in their operations in the metropolis to take 
more land than they wanted ; and it was proposed to 
enable associations to purchase the surplus land of rail- 
way companies for building sites, in order to replace the 
buildings which had been removed. He was persuaded 
they could get, on the margins of railways, with the 
aid of the other provisions of the till, considerable 
sites, on which extremely valuable buil: ings might be 
erected. The fifth portion of the bill was with refer- 
ence to the buildings when erected. In carrying out the 
system of building in blocks, with shops below, and the 
upper stories held by different proprietors, difficulties had 
arisen between the parries, and it was proposed that 
each block should have its own committee of proprietors 
with their own bye laws to be administered by themselves. 
This was the case with regard to chambers in Lincoln's 
Inn. Two or three years ago a private act was passed, by 
which the lights of the several floors were regulated. 
The same principle, it was thought; would be very valu- 
able as applied to such blocks of buildings as he was 
referring to. The next provision ws? fOT the regulation 



of local taxes, &c. It had been mentioned that unleu 
the building contained outside staircases it was assessed to 
the house tax. Such fiscal laws as this were utterly 
intolerable. The rating should be according to the value 
of the individual tenements, whether the staircases were 
external or internal. No opposition could be given by the 
legislature to such a proposition as that. In the next clause 
it was proposed that when a site of this kind had been 
chosen, they should ascertain, with some degree of par- 
ticularity, what the public charges on the buildings would 
be, before the improvements were made, and that for 
twenty-one years after completion the building shciuld not 
be subject to a higher charge than it was before. The last 
clause provided that, on application to the town council of 
a borough, or the guardians of a parish or union, powpr 
should be given to extend the provisions of the bill to any 
particular town or district. He thought this measure of 
legislation would effect pretty nearly all they desired, 
inasmuch as it would bring in the whole great wages fund 
of the country for the purpose of providing that of which 
the people stood most in need. By these means the best 
classes of the working community would become the 
owners of their dwellings. The chairman had suggested 
loans by the government for these purposes ; and he would 
add clauses to the proposed bill to that effect. Such assist- 
ance might be given directly to the working classes. By 
the repayment of 3s. per week — half the present rent of 
inferior accommodation — in 15 years a man could redeem 
a mortgage of £100, and pay 6 per cent, upon the money 
borrowed. What could be more profitable than that, 
both for the State and the people? And what better 
security could be afforded for the repayment of the money ? 
Under such a system they would find multitudes of those 
who now became deteriorated in mind and body in the 
miserable abodes they were compelled to hire, eager to 
become purchasers of their dwellings, and their whole 
moral tone and standard of well-being would be raised. 

Kev. A. W. Thorold said he felt thankful for two 
statements in the chairman's address, which seemed to 
him to involve principles of the greatest importance. One 
was, that they must not confuse together philanthropy 
and commerce. The work of philanthropy had been 
carried out in these different associations of which they 
had heard so much — those were tlie efforts and experiments 
of philanthropy — not wasting money, but spending it 
most economically ; therefore he thought the right way 
of looking at them was as philanthropic experiments 
i-ather than as commercial enterprises. He was, however, 
satisfied this object could only be successfully accom- 
plished on a commercial basis. With respect to legisla- 
tion, the Chairman had laid down another proposition, 
equally true — that no Act of Parliament would affect 
either the value of land or the value of labour and ma- 
terials for building. All they wanted from the legisla- 
ture was to assist them as far as possible in removing the 
obstacles which were admitted on all hands to stand in 
the way of this movement. He had no doubt an Act, 
such as Mr. Hare had sketched, would make land more 
available for these objects. That gentleman was no 
doubt aware of Lord Shaftesbury's Act of 1851, which 
was analogous to the Baths and Washhouses Act, in which 
power was given to municipal bodies and vestries of 
parishes to borrow money on the security of the rates, to 
be repaid by half-yearly instalments, spread over a 
number of years. He was not aware of a single instance 
in which that Act had been put in force. 

Mr. E. Akboyd said that it had been so to a limited 
extent in Halifax, with reference to a model lodging 
house for travellers passing through the town. 

Kev. A. W. Thorold added that it was an act tending 
to the encouragement of dwellings for the labouring 
classes, and it was important to know why it had not 
been more generally brought into operation. It was 
desirable that they should know how far legislation had 
already gone in this matter. Probably, one great cause 
why Lord Shaftesbury's Act had not been adopted was the 
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existing high rate of interest for money. This brought 
him to a point whioh he thought should be fully discussed, 
viz., the legislation on ttiis subject which had been 
Applied to Scotland and Ireland, and wliich had not been 
applied to England. It seemed to him tlie great practical 
question was to get these buildings erected as cheaply as 
they could, and to hold out to capitalists generally the 
prospect of getting a fair and reasonable dividend. The 
moral and social parts of the question did not affect 
th« capitalist. This question was growing in import- 
ance every year, and at the present moment when rail- 
ways were being cairied through the heart of London, 
a favourable opportunity for action in this great work 
appeared to ofler. 

The Chairman, in reference to the remarks of Dr. 
Hancock, said that gentleman had informed them of tiie 
existence of the Act which sanctioned the borrowing of 
money for improved dwellings, but he had omitted to 
state whether that Act had been put into force, and wliat 
had been tlie lesults of its operation. 

Dr. Hancock replied he had not the statistics of the 
extent to which that Act had been brought into operation. 
In many districts of Ireland the population was diminish- 
ing, and so there was little or no demand for houses. 

Mr. Habby Chester said it was clear to him that there 
were many points in which tlie interference of the legisla- 
turecould be beneficially exercised in facilitating the objects 
they had in view. Lord Weslbury's Bill for the regis- 
tration of titles would afford facilities for ascertaining, 
clearing, and keeping clear the titles of owners of land, 
and for conveying by an inexpensive process the land of 
owners not under legal disability to convey it, but some- 
thing further was necessary. What was wanted was, that 
the same facilities which the legislature had afforded for | 
the conveyance of sites for schools, mechanics' institutes, | 
museums, &c., sliould be afforded for the conveyance of 
sites for the houses of the poor. Probably more than 
half of the land in England was the property of persons 
having only a qualified or limited interest therein, and 
therefore under disabilities, viz., tenants for life, minors, 
lunatics, lords of manor, spiritual and other corporations, 
trustees for charitable and other purposes, &c. It had 
been found impossible in many places to procure suitable 
sites for schools apart from lands subject to these disabili- 
ties, and many Acts of Parliament had been passed to 
enable the persons really interested in such lands to make 
effectual conveyances of small portions of them, by sale or 
free gift, for schools for the poor. About ten years ago, 
through the instrumentality of the Society of Arts, an 
Act was passed (17 and 18 Vict., cap. 112*) which ex- 
tended to the promoters of Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tions, Mechanics' Institutes, Museums, &c., the facilities 
which had been previously limited to the promoters of 
schools. Why should not the same facilities be afforded 
for the conveyance of sites for cottages and other homes 
for the poor? The precedents already set ought to bo 
extended for that important object. 

Mr. Shaw mentioned that under Lord Shaftesbury's 
Act, the consent of a majority of the vestry was re- 
quired, as also the approval of the Secretary of State. 
Under these circumstances it was a question whether the 
working of that Act did not require simplification, and 
in any future legislation regard should be had to the 
enormous powers hitherto placed in the hands of vestries 
and other public bodies. In sanitary matters it was known 
that those powers were very large, and they also exercised 
interference in the building of houses. The medical 
officers of health were appointed by the same bodies. 
Then there were important powers witli regard to over- 
crowding. The medical officer was bound to take pro- 
ceedings before a magistrate, in whom were vested sum- 
mary powers. With regard to the metropolitan vestries he 
thought it would be advantageous if gentlemen of position 
could be induced to take a more active part in them. 
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Parocliial bodies in general were now regarded as narrow- 
minded and prejudiced, and lience men of position did not 
like to have anything to do with them. Mr. Shaw con- 
cluded with some general observations on the details of 
building cottages. 

Mr. S. Gr.EGSoN, M.P., expressed his general con- 
currence in the observations of Mr. Shaw. A former 
speaker had spoken favourably of Lord Westbury's Act 
as bearing on this subject ; and if its provisions could be 
carried out in the way suggested it would be exceedingly 
valuable to the poor man. He entindy agreed with the 
provisions of the l)ill submitted by Mr. Hare, for facilitat- 
ing the easy transfer of small propeities. Hetliought, 
however, that a permissive bill was seldom of much 
value. As to compelling railway companies to purchase 
more land than they required, lie tliought Parliament 
would never pass such a measure as that. The statement 
that building societies as a wliole had not been successful 
was opposed to the impression he had always entertained. 
The chairman was quite right in saying they must not 
look to benevolent principles for tlie accomplishment of 
their object ; tlie commercial principle was the only one 
that could be relied on. Then the next question came, 
how were they to construct these houses so as to make 
them commercially remunerative? One way of doing so 
was by means of loans from the government, on tlie 
system pointed out by the chairman. IJdferring to the 
returns of this description of hou-cs, published by Mr. 
Twilling, ho found that the rents were on the average so 
low that lie was afraid they would scarcely suffice to pro- 
vide a sinking fund for the repayment of the loan. 

Mr. G. Godwin, F.U.S., would very briefly refer to some 
minor points of legislation by which immense good might 
j be done without much difficulty ; but beibre doing so he 
I would express his entire concurrence in Mr. Hare's Bill as 
to the facilities it would afford for the conveyance of land 
for these purposes ; and as one of the couiiiiittee of the 
Social Science Association he sliould gladly give it his 
cordial consideration and aid when it came Iwfore them. 
The last speaker but one had referred to the provisions of 
the Act ibr the prevention of overcrowding in dwellings, 
but he had overlooked the fact that it could only be 
brought into operation where it could be proved that others 
than the immediate family of the occupier filled the 
rooms, which m a great measure obstructed its operation. 
It had been exercised with the best results in the case of 
common lodging-houses. He thought it would be well 
that a short resolution should be proposed to the effect 
that it was desirable the supervision in the case of lodging- 
houses should be extended to all houses occupied by more 
than two families. This might be opposed to the maxim 
that "an Englishman's home is his castle," but it already 
existed where more than one family lived in one room. 
Till education in sanitary matters was more largely 
spread it was little use providing a large number of houses, 
unless they prevented them from being overcrowded. 
With respect to cellars, there were clauses in the Metro- 
politan Management Act and the Building Act which 
restrained the occupation of a large number of under- 
ground rooms, and the Act threw U|)on the district sur- 
veyor the task of proving those rooms to be so occupied ; 
but the duties of the district surveyor ought to be confined 
to those of a structural character, and the inspection of 
these dwellings would be more properly committed to a 
sanitary police. He had been in cellars in Betlinal-green 
where men and women were literally dying for want of 
air and light in the basements, and the authorities ap- 
peared to liavo no power in the matter, simply because he 
believed the inspection was in the wrong hands. 

Mr. ShaW was under the impression tnat in the Metro- 
politan Management Amendment Act it was proposed that 
the supervision in the case alluded to should be transferred 
to the Inspectors of Nuisances ; but that clause was struck 
out in the House of Lords. 

Mr. S. Kedgrave thought that by placing these 
dwellings under the same regulations as applied to com- 
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mon loilging-houses, a task would bo imposed upon the 
authorities which it would be impossible for them to 
carry out. 

Dr. Gbeenhill said the idea of borrowing money from 
the government at a low rate of interest, for the purpose 
of building houses for the labouring classes, as proposed 
by the Chairman, appeared a very valuable one, but was 
hardly likely to be carried into effect in this country. 
He found some yeara ago that in Paris, where the govern- 
ment wished to provide additional small houses, in order 
to replace the great number that had been pulled down 
in the course of the recent improvements of the streets, 
&c., landlords were encouraged to build this class of 
houses by having a remission, for a certain number of 
years, of a portion of the municipal rates and taxes ; and 
possibly something of this sort could be done in England, 
wherever an urgent want of poor cottages could be proved 
to exist. As to facilitating the process by which a poor 
man might become the owner of his own house, he con- 
fessed he did not think such a result generally desirable, 
as the difficulty of keeping cottages clean, and preventing 
overcrowding and inmiorality, which was at present very 
great, would be immensely increased if each house were 
to be the absolute pioperty of its tenant, who would, of 
cou'se, allow of no interference with an Englishman's 
rights over his own "castle." With respect to cheap trains 
for the purpose of taking the labourers a few miles 
out of town, he thought that they might be useful in 
some cases, but not universally, as he had found by expe- 
rience. It had so happened that the directors of the 
London Labourers' Dwellings Society, with which he was 
connected, had been obliged to part with some of their 
houses to a railway company, and he had inquired of the 
tenants whether, if small houses in the country were pro- 
vided for them, they would be willing to live in them. 
They all, with one exception, said that as their work was 
only casual, not regular, such a situation would not suit 
them at all, as it was necessary for them to be near the 
spot where their work lay. He thought it better not to 
wait for assistance from government, or any change in 
the legislation, but to carry out the plan of buying up and 
improving unhealthy houses by means of joint-stock 
companies, which, if properly managed, were able to pay 
a dividend of 4 or 5 per cent. This rate of interest was 
not sufficient to induce merchants or builders to invest 
their money in such schemes as a commercial speculation, 
but it would be found a convenient mode of investment 
for ladies or other persons who had no more profitable 
mode of employing their money. This was the case 
at Hastings, where about one-half of the capital of the 
Cottage Improvement Society (now amounting to 
A17,000) was subscribed by ladies, who received a regular 
half-yearly dividend at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum, 
without risk, trouble, or expense, and with the additional 
satisfaction of making their money useful to the commu- 
nity by helping forward the great work of sanitary reform. 
Rev. T. Pyne thought the system of suburban residence 
might be adopted to a considerable extent in the case of 
workpeople such as watch-makers, boot-closers, &c., who 
worked at home, and did not require to attend the pre- 
mises of their employer more than once or twice a week ; 
and the system of cheap trains would facilitate that 
arrangement very much to the relief of the metropolis. He 
had himself built several cottages thirteen miles from 
London, and they answered very well. 

Sir Chbistophbr Rawlinson said this question had 
been anxiously debated in two societies to which he be- 
longed, liut tliey had not arrived at any pracliea] conclu- 
sion, except in respect of the bill submitted by Mr. Hare. 
The two simple ()oints of adopting Lord Westbury's Act, 
and following that up by transferring by registration, free 
from all thosa incumbrances which were created by the 
present law of real property, would be of immense benefit 
both to town and country. The question was, what 
could be done by legislation to enable persons to invest 
their money in cottages so as to be remunerative. He had 



built cottages, but they gave him a veiy poor return for 
the outlay. He thought the indirect advantages were 
hardly a part of the question. Everyone would admit 
it was a great blessing to have a healthy population 
about him, but the difficulty was to make this de- 
scription of property pecuniarily remunerative ; and on 
this subject he was brought back to the suggestion of the 
chairman as to public loans. The great question in his 
mind was, if government advanced money at 8J per cent., 
whether cottages could be erected to pay 5 or 6 per cent. 
That was the whole difficulty. He had built cottages at 
a cost of £110, for which he got £4 48. rent per aimum, 
and that could not be said to be remunerative. With 
regard to London, he thought the case was not one of so 
much difficulty. The opportunities of association were so 
much greater, and, from the higher wages of labour, there 
was a better prospect of obtaining remunerative results. 

Mr. HicKsoN could conceive no measure of greater prac- 
tical importance than compounding for the fiscal and paro- 
chial charges upon improved dwellings for the working 
classes, inasmuch as the burden of taxation pressed very 
heavily on property of this description, and went far to 
prevent its extension both in town and country. Mr. Hick- 
son entered at some length into the question of taxation 
of house property, and contended that modifications 
were required belbre they could hope to see any great 
extension of building for the class they desired to benefit. 

Mr. G. H. Whallet, M.P., would call back the 
attention of the meeting to the practical remarks which 
had fallen from Sir Christopher Rawlinson. There was 
no want in the present day of good models for cottages, 
but the practical difficulty was how to get the money to 
build them. They could not get it under the Acts of 
Parliament which had been in operation for some years ; 
and even if further power were given by legislation the 
difficulty would still be to show that they could get 
sufficient interest for the money. He thought a short 
act might be introduced, by iarrangement with the 
Enclosure Commissioners, for giving the same facilities 
for borrowing money for the building of cottages that 
were now afforded in the case of drainage. 

Mr. E. Akboyu said, in order to judge of what might 
be done by legislation, they must first consider what had 
already been accomplished without legislation. It must 
be admitted on all hands that the principles of political 
economy had failed to give to the working classes what 
they were now endeavouring to secure for them. Natu- 
rally the object of a builder was to erect cottages as 
cheaply as possible, and get the utmost rent for them. 
The result had been in his own neighlwurhood the erec- 
tion of a flimsy and cheap class of cottages with inadequate 
accommodation ; in fact it might be said that the erection 
of that class of buildings had created many social evils 
which they had now to grapple with. The purely com- 
mercial principle had hitherto failed, and would fail in 
accomplishing the object they had in view. He next 
came to the philanthropic principle. Taking that 
abstractedly, they must admit that though they saw many 
beautiful structures erected by philanthropic gentlemen, 
yet those were isolated cases, and they could hardly expect, 
from such motives only, to do much to raise the character 
of the dwellings of the working classes. He, therefore, 
came to the consideration of the possibility of a com- 
promise between the two principles. As a large mill- 
owner and employer of work-people, he had erected 100 
cottages for the workmen attached to some mills near 
Halifax. These cottages consisted of three classes. 
No. 1, costing about £120, was let at £5 15s. 
He did not say he erected those buildings from 
purely philanthropic motives, because his object was 
to attract the best workmen to the neighbourhood, and in 
order to do that, it was necessary to hare a better class of 
cottages for them to live in, and the results, he was happy 
to say, were satisfactory both to the employer and the 
employed ; the latter rejoiced at having comfortable resi- 
dences, abundantly supplied with aU requisites, at a low 
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rental, while the former, by offering tho houses at a lower 
rental than others, attracted a better class of workmen. 
He thought large employers of labour would find it to 
their interest to erect this class of buildings for themselves. 
His second experiment was carried out at Haley-hill, 
where he purchased ground to the amount of £10,000. 
The erection of houses to cover the whole of that plot 
would have amounted to a serious sum ; therefore the 
problem he set liimself was this — " Can I induce the 
workpeople in my neighbourhood to join me in the erec 
tion of a superior class of cottages on this land, so that, 
in the end, they may themselves become the proprietors 
of those cottages ?" For that purpose he placed himself in 
communication with Mr. Gilbert Scott, in order to obtain 
designs for cottages in the old English style. He was aware 
that this might be more expensive ; but he discovered that 
every workman liked a distinct house, and also preferred 
a residence pleasing to the eye. He, then, in conjunction 
with his workmen formed the Akroydan Building Society, 
and theyplaced tliemselvesin communication withabeneht 
building society in the locality, to ascertain the terms on 
which it would advance money for the erection of blocks, 
on plans to be mutually approved by himself and the 
workmen as future occupiers and owners. Terms weie 
arranged under which the building society advanced 
money, which, by a payment of tliree shillings per week, 
was to be repaid in 12J years. In liia first experiment, 
for the sake of economy, the houses were built back-to- 
back; but in the second case he was determined to carry 
out the " model cottage" in every respect, and he found 
it was impossible to build such a house as he wished to 
see the better class of workmen live in, for less than 
£190, including land. It might be said that failed to 
provide a cheap class of house for the poor ; but indirectly 
it did so, as it was found the superior workmen vacated 
existing cottages elsewhere, leaving them to be taken up 
at a lower rental by others. If he found it necessary to 
erect a cheaper class of houses he should be compelled 
to adopt a system which he by no means recommended. 
The blocks he had erected had all been taken up. 
He was at present building 40 other houses, the 
erection of which was carried on under his own superin- 
tendence, having first obtained the assent of the future 
owners to the plan. He guaranteed them that the houses 
8hould not cost beyond a certain sum, and he took care 
they were substantially built. He had great pleasure in 
stating that a new town was rapidly springing up in the 
neighbourhood, peopled by the best class of workmen. As 
soon as a block was finished he was repaid foi the land by 
the building society, and in that way he gradually re- 
covered the whole of his expenditure. The plan adopted 
at Halifax had been successfully imitated in other places, 
particularly in Leeds, where large plots of land had been 
purchased on which dwellings of superior design would be 
erected. It might be said that in some instances building 
societies had been failures, but for his own part he was 
amazed at the development of the co-operative system. 
In three towns in the West Riding of Yorkshire no less a 
sum than £1,200,000 had been raised in this manner. If 
that were so, they might look to those building societies 
to advance much of the capital required. The money was 
borrowed in many instances at 3 and 4 per cent., and they 
paid their proprietors 5 per cent. Those societies were a 
sort of savings bank, and there were great inducements 
to deposit capital in them. He thought the system he 
had pointed out was capable of indefinite extension in 
country towns, but when they came to deal with London 
the matter was totally altered, and they must consider 
the question in entirely another point of view. If tliey 
wanted dwellings in the centre of the metropolis they 
must adopt the mode of constructing in flats which would 
accommodate in one block forty or fifty families. Then 
came the question, how could they make the occupiers of 
these flats the future owners of them ? To that he would 
reply, the capital might be raised under the Limited 
Liability Act. From what he knew of working men, 



they had great pride in becoming owners of their houses. 
It was found, when they wanted to raise funds for pur- 
poses of their own, the money came in in a most extraordi- 
nary manner. Large cotton and worsted mills had been 
erected upon the co-operative system, and what they 
wanted was to stimulate a similar spirit in London with 
regard to dwelling houses. The houses erected by Miss 
Burdett Coutts showed tliat such buildings could be made 
to yield a fair return for the outlay. His own experiments 
had been on the whole successful, and he was happy in 
the thought that it was not an isolated case j and when 
they came to the next head of the subject, viz., " What 
assistance could be given by this Society," he would re- 
commend tliat the fullest information possible should b« 
obtained of all tlie experiments actually made, so that 
facts should be adduced rather than tlieories, and tha 
statements of those facts should be circulated for the be- 
nefit of the members. 

Mr. BowKBTT strongly advocated the co-operative prin- 
ciple as a means by which the enormous sums yearly paid 
in rents by the working classes of this country could be 
converted into capital for the purchase of the houses in 
which they lived, by weekly subscriptions within the 
means of all classes of the labouring population. He 
also explained the working of the building societies asso- 
ciated with his name, which, he said, had l)een in opera- 
tion for more than 25 years with the best results, and 
were now rapidly spreading in every part of the country. 

Rev. S. Tenison Mosse (of Dover) said, having seen 
the evil effects of crowding of dwellings in his own town, 
he made application to the government, and succeeded 
in obtaining a site of seven acres at the price of £250 per 
acre, all expenses included. He then started a society, 
under the Limited Liability Act, for raising funds for 
building cottages on that site, but owing to various causes 
he did not succeed in getting a sufficient number of share- 
holders, although he promised them 5 per cent, for their 
money; for he held it was the commercial principle 
which must bo brought before the public in this matter. 
Upon the issuing of the prospectus, showing a dividend 
of 5 per cent., shares to the amount of only £1,000 were 
taken, upon the faith of which, however, he entered into 
a contract for six pairs of cottages. By means of loans to 
the amount of £3,200 in addition, he succeeded in planting 
24 cottages, and had paid oti' the £1,750 to government for 
the purcliase of tlie land. If the plan suggested by the 
chairman, of borrowing public money at 3J per cent., with 
a sinking fund of IJ per cent, or higher, according to the 
returns, were followed, he had no doubt within two years 
he should be able to plant 100 cottages where there were 
now only 24. The rate of interest should depend on cir- 
cumstances. In London and towns like Dover, where 
labourers earned from 18s. to 2 Is. per week, it would be 
absurd to place the rate of interest on a par with that in 
Wiltshire or Dorsetshire, where the rate of wages was 
from 8s. to 12s. per week. If the landed interest of the 
country were to make the labourers comfortable as re- 
garded their dwellings, they must come forward for that 
purpose in a way they had not yet done. So successful 
had been the operations in Dover, though only on a limited 
scale, that he had been induced to erect cottages else- 
where, and had found them profitable. With reference to 
the co-operative system which had been advocated, there 
was no doubt artisans in towns earning good wages might 
eventually become the owners of tlie houses, but to ask 
even 5d. a week from tlie agricultural labourer lor such a 
purpose, would be asking him to do an inip<issibility, and 
the monied classes must be satisfied with a lower rate of 
interest to enable the labouring class to live with comfort 
and decency. 

Mr. Alderman Waterlow, upon the question — " What 
could be done with legislation ?" understood the principal 
suggestion to be that the government should be authorised 
to advance money for building speculations, taking proper 
security. He fully agreed in the propriety of such a 
course, and all future operations in this direction would 
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have the advantage of the experience already arrived at ; 
but there were two other points he would throw out for 
consideration. Those who had had mnch experience in 
the management of property of this kind, in neighbour- 
hoods where the labouring classes chiefly dwelt, and 
which, in London, were the most expensive parts as regarded 
the rates, must have- found that the local rates were a 
great burden upon this class of property. He thought 
the attention of Parliament should be drawn to the 
question of fui'thering the equalisation of the poor rates. 
He wished the meeting to consider the bearing it wouhi 
have on this particular class of property. There had 
been some dwellings of this kind erected in the Tower 
Hamlets and in Shoreditch, in both of which districts 
large numbew of the labouring classes lived, consequently 
the poor rates were very high. Surely Parliament could 
be made to see it was very unfair that the poor working 
man should pay out of his income a much larger propor- 
tion of his earnings for rent than the higher classes. The 
legislature might at least equalise the poor rates to the 
extent of making each town pay one rate throughout its 
area. If that were done in the metropolis it would be a 
great benefit to the labouring classes, because It would 
reduce their rates materially. Another point was. Par- 
liament should be asked to consider whether, with regard 
to local rates, the man of limited income was not entitled 
to some concession, as was now the case with regard 
to government taxes. The local rates had increased very 
much during the last 15 years, and the poor rates were 
larger in amount than the state taxation. What was the 
purpose of local taxation ? It consisted principally of the 
poor rate. Of the paving and lighting lates the larger 
streets had the chief benefit, while the poorer streets were 
badly lighted and ill-paved ; yet the poor man had to pay as 
large a per oentage upon his rent for those rates as the 
man who lived in the larger streets. He would suggest 
that a reduction in the local rating upon tenements 
under the rent of Ss. per week should be made. 

Eev. T. Pyne said, under the general act of Parliament 
cottages under £6 a year were only rated one-half. 

Mr. Alderman Waterlow believed that act applied to 
cottage property in the rural districts only. He was 
speaking of blocks rated at £150 a year, but if that ex- 
ception were made in the case of separate cottages, he did 
not see why it should not be extended to larger properties, 
let out in small tenements below the rental of 5s. per week. 
Mr. Spakkb (of Crewkerne) said he was the owner of a 
considerable number of cottages in a country parish, and 
his plan was, as existing cottages came into his hands to 
put them in thorough repair. He could fully confirm all 
that had been said with regard to the rating of cottages 
and the exceptions made in country parishes, and under 
that system it could not be said that the rates were heavy 
on that description of property. He had recently built 
two blocks of cottages in the country, and in doing so 
looked to other benefits than the mere pecuniary return 
they yielded. 

_Mr. S. KEDQitAVE remarked, that the relief suggested 
with respect to the local rating would not benefit the poor 
man in London who occupied one or two rooms in a large 
house, but the benefit would be on the part of the middle- 
man. They had discussed at some length the question of 
railways running through poor properties, and lie thought 
they might fairly ask that where large populations were 
dislodged, some provision should be required to be made 
for them elsewhere. He thought it would not do for 
them to ask Parliament to make any great alterations 
in the law of property, but they might adopt a por- 
tion of the suggestions of Mr. Hare. Parliament had 
never yet lieen called upon to legislate with the view to 
the working man owning property of this kind. It was 
entirely a new question, and the provision of Mr. Hare's 
bill would fairly apply to it. They must all feel how 
well Mr. Alderman Waterlow was acquainted with the 
wants of the working classes, and how heartily he had 
itrived to meet them. Mr. Akroyd had shown what 



could be done by co-operation, and he should rejoice to see 
the system that gentleman had introduced largely ex- 
tended over the country. 

Mr. H. W. Fbeeland was anxious to express his em- 
phatic conviction as to what the legislature could do in 
dealing with this question. He thought Mr. Alderman 
Waterlow had hit the right nail on the head in his re- 
marks on the areas of rating. Parliament also might do 
much towards cheapening the cost of transfer of small pro- 
perties of this kind. Whether this should be done under 
Lord Westbury's Act or under the Bill proposed by Mr. 
Hare, or by a combination of the two, he would not now 
inquire. He had no doubt a great deal might be done by 
the practical suggestions embodied in Mr. Hare's BUI. He 
would remind the meeting that there was an Act in force 
under which the conveyance of property was very much 
simplified — that was Lord Brougham's Act— and if gen- 
tlemen would insist upon their solicitors applying the pro- 
visions of tliat Act to the transfer of cottage property, it 
might be conveyed at a very small expense. He had 
invariably done so, though the Act itself was not much in 
favour with solicitors. The question of rating was a 
large and difficult one, and, in his opinion, nothing satis- 
factory would result from legislation in this direction till 
an effectual blow was struck at the system of close 
parishes. He would call the attention of the meeting to a 
very valuable pamphlet on this subject, written by Mr. Q. 
Poulett Scrope in 1849, and perhaps they would allow him 
shortly to quote what that gentleman said on the subject. 
The principle laid down by Mr. Scrope was the establish- 
ment of a common rate in every union for the relief of its 
poor, in the place of separate parochial rates, and he 
stated — " This change is imperatively needed to put an 
end to the motive which now so strongly and generally 
induces the owners of ' close ' parishes, and the principal 
ratepayers of all parishes, to discourage in every possible 
way the residence of poor persons, or of such as may by 
possibility become poor, within the limits of their particular 
parishes — by pulling down or leaving to decay existing 
houses — by preventing the erection of new ones — by setting 
their faces against those who may endeavour to supply the 
demand of an increasing population for house-room. The 
object of course is to avoid the burden of maintaining the 
poor out of the parish rates — even the labourers who have 
worked all their lives perhaps in the parish, when through 
sickness or old age they may become chargeable on the 
place of their residence. The extent to which this very 
disgraceful but yet very universal motive is in active and 
constant operation through the length and breadth of the 
land (but of course in successful operation only in such 
parishes as are in the absolute power of one, or a very few 
individuals, who are consequently able to regulate the 
number of houses they may choose to permit the ex- 
istence of within their limits) is peihaps little known." 
It was in this direction he looked for the remedy of the 
main evils of the present system of close parishes with 
regard to the providing of cottage accommodation. The 
writer went on to state : — " The poor, by this contrivance, 
are, to a great extent, compelled to support the poor, 
while the wealthy escape even their fair share of taxation 
to this object. Instances of this abuse are probably within 
every one's knowledge. In the metropolis, for example, 
theparishes of East and West London, and Bethnal-green, 
inhabited chiefly by the middle and poorer classes, pay a 
poor-rate, the former of from 3s. 2d. to Is. 8d. in the 
pound, antmiUy ; the latter of 2». 4d. ; while the parishes 
of St. James's, Westminster, and St. George's, Hanover- 
square, being chiefly inhat)ited by the wealthy classes, 
pay only, the first Is., the latter hut 7|d. in the pound; 
that is aliout one-fourth only of the rate imposed on the 
struggling weavers and shopkeepers of the first-mentioned 
districts of the same city. In the Tamworth Union, the 
town of Tamworth pays 5s. 6d., while two adjoining 
parishes pay only IJd., and one only Id. in the pound ! 
In the Frome Union, five parislies pay severally above 6g. 
in the pound, while five others pay less than Is.— one 
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only ^d. 1 In the Thiogoe Union one parish actually pays 
ISs, lOd. in the pound, while six parishes pay less than one 
shilling ! " Many petitions from parishes, praying for the 
redress of this crying grievance, were mentioned by Mr. 
Scrope. He would quote one only from the pamphlet in 
which the cause of the injustice complained of was clearly 
pointed out. A petition, presented by Mr. Henley, from the 
parish of Watlington, in Oxfordshire, stated — that " the 
rates for the relief of the poor in that parish, in each 
of the last two years, amounted to lOs. in the pound," 
while "the adjoining parish of Britwell Prior had been 
charged with no rate whatever, and other parishes had 
paid very trifling rates." The parties declared that this in- 
equality arose from " the parish of Watlington being sur- 
rounded by a number of small close parishes, which are 
deficient in cottage accommodation, and of whose labouring 
poor many reside in the town of Watlington." He had risen 
for the purpose of saying that he thought that the legisla- 
ture might, by some such provisions as those embodied in 
Mr. Hare's Bill for cheapening conveyances, and by strilting 
a blow at the system of close paiishes, do a gi'eat deal of 
good in this question, and more than could be done in 
any other way. Upon the subject of exemption fiom 
rating he did not approve of that principle in the abstract, 
but in this case tliey had such enormous difficulties to 
contend with, that he thought thqy might be justified in 
asking that in the case of new dwellings of this class they 
should be exempted from poor rates for a limited period. 

After a few words from Mr. Mobtimek, further pointing 
out the effects upon property of the present system of 
parocliial rating, 

Mr. Habbold remarked that there was fear of the 
system of public loans being abused. Where a society 
was formed to erect cottages, or where a gentleman 
wished to better furnish his estate with cottages; it would 
be a manifest advantage to appropriate a portion of the 
public fund to that purpose ; but all through the country 
there were speculative builders, who erected rows of 
houses, which, although they were an improvement 
upon the present wretched dwellings, were not built 
upon proper sanitaiy principles. They made their 
speculation pay, but they did not build for real perma- 
nence. It would therefore be requisite that the plans 
should be submitted to a proper officer before the money 
was advanced. 

The Chaibman then read the following resolution, as 
Embodying the views of the meeting : — 

"Besolved — That the legislatare can promote the erection of 
proper and sufficient dwellings for the labouring classes : — 

"1. By loans at low rates of interest, repayable within a 
limited time and under proper security and conditions, for 
building dwellings and cottages upon the precedent of the 
SwellingB of Labouring Classes Ireland Act, 1860 (2$ Vic, c. 
19), and other similar acts of the legislature. 

" 2. By assimilating the law of this country with that of 
Ireland and Scotland (Tenure and Improvement of Land, 
Ireland Act, 1860, 23 and 24 Vic. c. 153, Act for Facilitating 
the Building of Labourers' Cottages, 1860), in giving facilities 
for obtaining advances on the security of settled estates. 

" 3. By throwing upon public companies requiring boases 
inhabited by the labouring classes, for their own commercial 
purposes, the obligation of erecting an equal number to those 
destroyed. 

" 4. By improvement of the Lodging-house Act, as regards 
provision for sanitary purposes, and giving greater power to 
inspecting officers. 

" 5. By giving facilities to owners of property, under dis. 
abilities (such as tenants for life, minors, &c.), for conveying 
sites for building cottages upon the principle of the Mont- 
gomery Act in Scotland (10 Geo. III., c. 31) and the Tenure 
and Improvement of Land in Ireland (23 and 24 Vic, c 153). 

" 6. By cheapening the cost of title and transfer of property, 
go far as affects cottage property. 

" 7. By enabling cottage property and labourers' bouses in 
towns, and the sites of such property, to be registered under 
local authorities as personal property, transferable as to local 
registry alone, in the same manner as government stocks and 
raUway shares. 

" 8. By aboUshing the law of settlement, and extending the 



present limited area of assessment for local taxation, so as to 

equalise the payments of all classes." 

. Dr. Gibbon supported partial exemption from rating as 

a bonus for the erection of dwellings for the poor. It 

was, he said, a prmciple already recognised by Parliament, 

and might properly be extended to this description of 

property. 

Mr. S. Eedgbave still thought the benefit would be 
derived by other parties than those for whom it was 
intended. 

Mr. Akboyd objected to government loans for building 
cottages, and contended that the objects could be better 
effected by the co-operation of the working classes them- 
selves. 

Dr. Hancock remarked that as the erection of cottages 
must be admitted to be an improvement to an estate, he 
saw no objection to the extension of the principle which 
was recognised in the case of drainage, &c. 

The Chaibman added that in both cases the object was 
the improvement of an estate, and the ultimate benefit of 
the community at large. Tlie principle appeared to him 
to be identical. 

Mr. Akeoyd individually protested against the portion 
of the resolution which had reference to public loans. 

The resolution was then agreed to. 

It was further resolved — 

"That the Council of the Society be requested to take steps 
for giving effect to the recommendations of this Conference." 

Mr. Alderman Wateblow, upon the proposition, viz., 
" What assistance, if any, can the Society give in either 
of the proposed directions," said the Society had done a 
great deal, and might do still more, to forward the object* 
they had discussed. In the first place, he suggested that 
they should form a permanent committee of a few mem- 
bers of their own body, for the purpose of receiving com- 
munications that might be forwarded to them, and taking 
any steps that might be thought necessary. Another way in 
which they might forward the object would be by taking 
steps to procure the best form of articles of association for 
the general adoption of societies formed for building these 
dwellings. Another point he thought was for the Society 
to continue the laudable object of offering prizes for 
designs for cottages, inasmuch as he had heard with regret 
that, numerous as were the designs sent in for competition 
for Mr. Bailey Denton's prize, yet there was a lack of such 
designs as were wanted. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Akboyb, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for the able and courteous manner in which 
he had presided over the proceedings of the Conference 
was passed by acclamation, and the meeting adjourned. 

Mr. John Waltek, M.P., writes to the Secretary as 
follows : — " As I expect to be engaged on Parliamentary 
Committees on both the days appointed for the Confer- 
ence, I regret that it will not be in my power to attend 
it; but I venture to trouble you with a few remarks, 
embodying the substance of what I should probably have 
said had I been able to be present on that occasion. 1. 
There can be no doubt as to the fact that the accommo- 
dation for the labouring classes, both in town and country, 
is inadequate both in amount and in quality. To what 
extent, however, this is the case is a question almost im- 
possible to solve. 2. The effects of such a deficiency of 
accommodation cannot but be injurious both to health and 
to morals. This proposition, however, admits of many 
exceptions. A bad cottage does not necessarily imply 
sickness and vice, any more than a good one implies health 
and virtue. 1 have seen many cases which prove the 
contrary. The proposition is only true in a general way. 
3. Of the various causes to which these evils have been 
attributed, the difficulty of providing proper dwellings at 
a remunerative rate is, in my opinion, the only one of 
any serious importance. Undoubtedly^ I think tliat the 
law of settlement, taken in connexion with the limited 
area of rating forj the relief of the poor, has operated, 
and probably does" still operate, as a hindrance to the 
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erection of new cottages, and as a premium on the de- 
struction of old ones. In any case, I think that the law 
should be altered, and that the area of rating should be 
made co-extensive with the area of management. A 
man's settlement would then be more lilcely to become 
what it was obviously intended to be — industrial, instead 
of residential — and he would be entitled to rating, if 
necessary, in the district in which he had bestowed his 
labour, instead of in the parish in which he had merely 
resided. 3. 1 don't believe that the limited tenure of 
property, such as generally prevails throughout the coun- 
try, has much to do with the matter. A tenant for life, 
with plenty of money in his pocket, is more likely to 
build cottages than a tenant entail or in fee simple with- 
out it. While on this branch of the subject, I may ob- 
serve that the worst cottages, beyond comparison, that I 
have ever met with, are those which have been built by 
labourers themselves upon small freehold plots of ground 
originally stolen off the edge of a common. Any one 
who will examine the cottages situated in such localities, 
may convince himself of the truth of this observation. 
On the other hand, the best cottages are those which are 
built by gentlemen for their own tenants and labourers ; 
but these are not remunerative in a pecuniary point of 
view, nor do I know how they are to be made so. 4. 
With regard to the remedies. I am of opinion that 
nothing of a compulsory nature can or ought to be done 
by legislation. The only way in which the legislature 
could interfere appears to me to be: — (a). By lending 
money to landlords who may be desirous of building new 
cottages for their labourers, upon the same principle as is 
now done with loans for drainage, and by enabling them 
to charge their estates for that purpose. (6). By exempt- 
ing all cottages below a certain value from assessment to 
poor [rates. I believe that the Society of Arts cannot 
render the slightest assistance in the matter ; and that all 
premiums, prizes, plans, and medals which it may offer 
for the purpose, are mere moonshine." 

Mr. Harbv Maynabd, in a letter to the Secretary, 
Bays : — " It is understood that the average rate realised on 
first mortgages on land throughout the country is 4 
per cent, per annum. 1 suggest that a large institution 
inay be formed upon this basis, which would, at least, in- 
volve no sacrifice on the part of its supporters. This in- 
stitution would borrow money at this late of interest, and, 
after laying it out in cottages, would receive returns 
enabling it to pay demands with the same regularity as 
the public funds. No further aid or assistance would be 
required frotn the government after securing this object. 
That a margin of 1 per cent, per annum is sufficient for 
all expenses, I conceive to be shown by the present exist- 
ence in the City of London of more than one company 
who accept funds for investment in our colonies on the 
same terms. There is one whose operations are in Canada, 
where there is £250,000 invested in land mortgages, thus 
eai-ning J62,500 per annum with no occasion for anv capital 
at all beyond what may be required to supply the arrears 
of interest due by their colonial constituents at the period 
of payment of their dividends in London. The method 
of appropriation of such funds I would leave to others, as 
well as the rules by which the property of the institution 
should be governed. I imagine that every county or con- 
siderable city might have its branch, and that supporters 
would be found in everyone. Cultivators of land and pro- 
prietors would gladly contract to pay 5 per cent, per 
annum for a stipulated outlay in cottages, according to 
their wants, and if the institution confined itself to this 
branch only in the first instance, very gieat good might be 
effected." 



IwmJrmp 0I InstMons. 

— — ♦- 

Hastings Mechanics' Institution.— The 31st annual 
report, presented at the annual meeting, held May 4th, 



18G4, says that the classes, during the last year, have 
achieved a greater success than for several yeare past; 
and five classes are now continuing their studies, namely, 
first French class, second French class, arithmetic, draw- 
ing, and writing. In order to stimulate exertion in this 
department of the Institution, the committee have offered 
prizes for proficiency. The income for the year was 
£185 183. 7d., and the expenditure £141 4s. 7a. The 
balance of £44 14s. shows the exact financial state of the 
Institution, there being no outstanding debts. The 
society does not depend on any extraneous efforts for an 
existence, for in the ordinary working of the Institution 
for the past year there was a saving of £18 2s. 8d. 
Fourteen lectures were delivered during the past session, 
among which maybe mentioned one byG. Dawson, Esq., 
M.A., on " Wellington and Napoleon ;" one by F. North, 
Esq., M.P., on " Rivers and Mountains ;" one by T. 
Brassey, Esq., jun., on "Algiers;" one hy S. Sharpe, 
Esq., "Mythology of Ancient Egypt;" and one by Dr. 
Hunt, " The Theories of Man's Origin." The receipts 
from the lectures were £17 9s., and the outlay 
£11 19s. 4d. ; thus showing, that instead of a loss, 
as in past years, the lectures have been a source of 
revenue to the amount of £5 9s. 8d. 138 volumes have 
been added to the library during the year, and 3,033 
vols, have been in circulation amongst the members. 
The present number of members is 320. In concluding 
their report, the committee congratulate the members on 
the healthy life of the Institution. 

Newbuky Literary Institution. — The twenty-first 
annual report notices the continued prosperity of the In- 
stitution, the present number of members being 316, an 
excess of 23 over those of the preceding year. The 
numbera of membera has been steadily increasing for years 
past. The libraiy has been replenished during the past 
year with many valuable works. The lectures have been 
particularly attractive and interesting, and the attendance 
has been larger than during any previous year. Professor 
Pepper's Ghost Lecture, at the Corn Exchange, was at- 
tended by no less than 1,600 pereons, and the exertions 
of the committee were rewarded by a net surplus of 
£29 13s. 9d., which has been appropriated in reduction of 
the building debt. The reading rooms have become an 
important branch of the Institution, and are supported by 
140 members, chiefly composed of the younger class, who 
frequent the rooms in the evening, and recreate their 
minds by the reading of periodicals and papers, and the 
study of literature. The present available balance in 
hand, against the mortgage debt of £600, is £62 16s. lid. 
The statement of account shows that after the payment of 
all expenses there remains a balance of £5 13s. lOd. in 
the hands of the treasurer, the receipts having been 
£277 4s. 5d. 're 

Salisbury Literary and Soibntifio Institution.— 
The last annual report says that the number of members is 
still increasing— the average having been 284 for the year. 
The attendance in the reading-room has considerably in- 
creased, the lectures have been well attended, and the 
number of volumes issued from the library during the 
year has increased to 3,552. The libraiy has been still 
further increased by the addition of 30 new books, and 
now contains nearly 1,600 volumes. Among the lectures 
delivered during the year were one by the Eev. Preben- 
daiy Fane, on " Wellington, and his Campaigns;" one 
by Henry Fawcett, Esq., on " The effects of the recent 
Gold Discoveries;" one by the Rev. T. D. C. Morse, on 
" The Life and Times of Cardinal Wolsey ;" and one by 
Mr. B. Waterhouse Hawkins, on "The Gorilla and other 
Monkeys compared and contrasted with Man." In the 
finance department there is a slight deficiency, there being 
a balance of £15 against the Institution on the year. This 
has been incurred by several extraordinary items of ex- 
penditure. A magnificent microscope, presented to the 
Institution by some of its friends, is now at the service of 
the membei-s ; and arrangements will be made whereby it 
shall be available to them, either at the Institution or at 
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their own homes. The Institution is now self-supporting, 
and only needs the sympathy and co-operation of its mem- 
bers to ensure its permanent prosperity. 

Welch-Pool Reading Society The report for last 

year says that a house has been taken in New-street, for 
twelve months, which will prove, it is hoped, far more 
convenient to the general body of the subscribers than the 
unsuitable premises lately occupied. The committee have 
also been able to secure the services of a resident sub- 
librarian. It has been suggested to the committee that 
it would greatly increase the usefulness of the society, and 
possibly add to its numbers, if they were to subscribe to a 
London lending library, so as to obtain a constant supply 
of fresh books. This must depend upon an increase in 
the subscriptions. The financial statement shows that 
the expenditure has been £58 17s. 4d., and that there is 
a balance due to the treasurer of £4 12s. lOd. 



GOLD MINING IN VICTOKIA. 
By Mb. Philip A. Eaolb. 



(Continued from page 484.] 

QUARTZ MINING. 

Chap. III. 

Ndmbeb or Reefs Discovered— Abba op Distribution — 
Improvements in Cbushino — Geology op Gold-bear- 
ing Rocks — Practical Remarks on Quartz Veins and 
Depth of Lodes — Statistics. 
Great as have been the profits realised from alluvial 
mining, these have been surpassed by the working of the 
quartz veins of the colony. 

The importance of this latter branch of industry it is 
difficnlt to overrate, whether regarded as giving a perma- 
nent character to gold-mining enterprise, making it a 
staple pursuit, or as the source whence the chief supply 
of the precious metal must ultimately be derived. 

In traversing the up-country districts one cannot avoid 
being struck with the attention and labour now systemati- 
cally bestowed on quartz mining by both large and small 
companies. It appears that there are upwards of 1,800 
distinct veins of quartz laid down on the mining maps ; 
and, simultaneously with the progress of the " prospector," 
improvements in the mode of extracting the precious 
metal have taken place. The lowest charge for crushing 
is about ten shillings per ton, but quartz, containing eight 
shillings worth of gold per ton, is made to yield 24 per 
cent, upon a considerable capital by the reduction of a 
large quantity of stone per week. At Ballarat, with 
improved machinery and plenty of water, this is a profit- 
able investment ; and the poorer quartz is now being 
generally experimented upon, while five or six years back 
quartz could not be reduced at a profit if it contained 
less than one or two ounces of gold per ton. 

The immense importance of the recent improvements 
in quartz-crushing wiU be understood, when it is stated 
that while reefs yielding from two ounces and upwards to 
the ton are not imcommon, those averaging from a 
quarter to one ounce per ton are found to intersect three- 
fourtlis of the total mining area. A reference to the 
map of the colony will fm-nish the best illustration. By 
drawing a line from Anderaon's Creek (the first gold field 
opened) to the mountainous ranges of Gipps Land ; thence 
in a northerly direction as far as the Beechworth (Ovens) 
division, which also includes Chiltern, the Buckland, and 
Wahgunyah ; then taking a westerly course, traversing 
the Waranga, Mac Ivor, Bendigo, Inglewood, and Tarna- 
guUa fields, penetrating the Upper Pyrenees and Wimmera 
district as far as the slopes of Mount William, and re- 
t uming along the south-western fields of Ararat, 
Ballarat, and Steiglitz, to within a few miles of Geelong, 
the reader will perceive the extent of country over which 
quartz veins are proved to exist. 
The aoienee of geology divides tlte vast length of time 



from " the beginning " into three periods : — the Primary, 
Secondary, and Tertiaiy. Durmg the first of these wo 
have the volcanic rocks, the slates, sandstone, coal and 
limestone formations, over which, during the latter period, 
the clay marl and sand have been deposited. 

It is in the primary or lower palaeozoic rocks,* that the 
quartz veins occur. These rocks (slate and sandstone) have 
been formed by the action of water, and when in their 
original position were from 3000 to 6000 feet in thickness, 
but by the upheaval of the granitic rocks, they have been 
thrown upon edge, the disturbance causing nameroiu 
fissures in them, which have since been filled with silica ; 
how, has not yet been satisfactorily determined. To form 
any adequate idea of these operations, the mind must 
discard all notions of time ; ages must be regarded as 
minutes, and cycles as years. Frequently whole rivera 
have been covered in, and form what are known in alluvial 
mining as wet leads. 

The quartz veins invariably assume a true meridional 
directionf and are inclined either east or west, varying in 
their ' dip ' from horizontal to nearly vertical. 

Unlike the well-established characteristics of inferior 
metals (from a knowledge of the elimination of which 
much of the present theory and practice of working qnarts 
veins doubtless have been derived), the elements which 
should enter into some preliminary calculation in these 
ventures are often difficult of investigation, tliough when 
once fairly determined, there are perhaps few undertak- 
ings which are more remunerative in character than a 
well-won quartz lode. 

The indications of auriferous stone in the Victorian 
mines, in some cases resemble those which are found to 
exist in the copper mines of England. Masses of quartz, 
having frequently a burnt appearance, with iron oxide, lie 
along tlie line of reef, forming beneath the surface what 
is called a ' fiucan ' or lava streak. Thus, ' cropping out ' 
on the surface, gold-bearing stone is sometimes directly 
traceable, but more commonly the lode is connected at a 
greater or lesser depth, by a spur or ' leader.' 

Sometimes a vein of auriferous quartz, when followed 
down from the surface, in seeking for a reef, will for a 
considerable distance lose all trace of golden stone, until 
(as in the case of the Maryborough " Marinei-s ") the 
main reef is reached, perhaps at a depth of 300 or 400 
feet ; and it is in such oases that the confidence and pluck 
of the miner are most severely challenged. 

At other times a succession of leaders will be foundj 
each containing gold, and canying to the reef. 

Occasionally surface seams are disclosed which contain 
the richest stone, thus compensating for their deficiency 
of width, but generally they lose all value after being 
tried to some depth when unconnected with a proper lodBi 
Many of the reefs have been discovered in alluvial work- 
ings, both in sinking and in tunnelling, not unfrequently 
forrning the bed-rock of a shaft ; but it is invariably found 
that those which are opened and followed down from the 
surface yield the most satisfactory results. 

A number of the principal reefs consist of a succession 
of blocks of quartz, separated by masses of sandstone and 
slate. These blocks or " makings," as they are termed, 
are found of various thicknesses, and extend to an un- 

* Mr. R. B. Smyth (the secretary for mines) says : _" These 
older rocks, with the mineral veins which they contain, have 
been subject to extensive denudation. A considerable vertical 
height has been ground down through the lapse of ages, and 
again deposited in beds of greater or lesser thickness in the 
adjacent valleys. Modern changes, such as take place daily, 
owing to the action of the weather, are continually tending to 
the deposit of auriferous sands and clays in the beds of th« 
gxtlUea and small watercourses." 

t An exception to the general form of deposition exists at 
Wood's point, the seat of the late discoveries on the Upper 
Goulbourn. There the gold is found in veins running east and 
west. This is also the case to some extent at Knshworth and 
Waranga, where the direction of the rocks is a few degrees 
north or south of east. 
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ascertained depth. Other reefs, again, are formed of an 
unbroken body of quartz, workable throughout. The 
width of the reef will vary considerably, a paying lode 
sometimes reaching to thirty, and even as wide as fifty 
feet, at other times narrowing to a mere thread ; while it 
will also occasionally happen that after considerable 
working the lode will be lost for several feet, or it may 
split up into leaders and be again recovered. 

A number of the reefs now working were first " laid 
open" in the early days of alluvial mining, where 
rich surface ground led to a few feet of rubble and 
" casing " being broken up, when in default of the pre- 
sence of payable gold, added to the digger's ignorance of 
the theory of gold deposits, these claims were abandoned 
to be afterwards developed into mines of almost inex- 
haustible wealth. It not unfrequently happens that when 
the upper portion or "cap " of the reef, which is often 
very rich, is worked out, the claim is deserted, either from 
its supposed exhaustion, or from an uncertainty of the lode. 

The difficulty of properly tracing out a lost lode has 
often led to the surrender of valuable ground, and this 
perhaps has been experienced more especially in leaders 
which, after being carried down successfully to various 
depths, have failed, and were supposed to have run out ; 
whereas, with a better knowledge of working quartz veins, 
in all likelihood a recovery of stone at a greater or lesser 
depth would in such cases be made, perhaps equally as 
valuable as at the upper part or cap. 

With regard to the permanent productiveness of gold- 
bearing lodes, it may be stated that at the Maryboro', 
Sandy Creek, and Inglewood mines (the two latter large 
and important reefing districts) it is found that after the 
" upper lode " has been penetrated, and a permanent vein 
carried down, the stone continues to improve in quality 
as the reef ia developed ; and where this increase fails, it 
still generally sustains the average of previous yields. 
And although this experience is not likely to prove the 
rule throughout the colony, it has sufficiently established 
its importance to override the usually admitted theoiy of 
gold-bearing rocks, and is equally opposed to the dicta of 
our most eminent geologists, who have prophesied the 
exhaustion of "gold deposita" and "auriferious veins" 
at great depths. It may be that a majority of the 
Victorian reefs will betray signs of exhaustion at increasing 
depths, but certainly all previous experience goes far to 
negative this supposition, and, looking at the very favour- 
able results which have been won at 500 feet, there is no 
substantial reason why the veins should not prove equally 
productive at 5,000 feet, or at even a greater depth. 

When, a few years back, little or no knowledge had 
been obtained in connection with reefing, and opera- 
tions were greatly impeded by the absence of suitable 
maohineiy, the properties of quartz veins were compara- 
tively a terra incognita to the gold miner, the theory of 
exhaustion below a certain depth* being then generally 
entertamed; in fact, there are numerous instances on 
record, to go no further back than 1857, where rich and 
palpably gold-bearing lodes were thrown up as being 
"worked out." But the labours of the present day 
strongly refutes the doctrine of tlie poverty of the lower 
strata, and it must be admitted that to those interested in 
the solution of the question recent disclosures offer every 
encouragement to deep mining. 

It may be mentioned that 100 tons of stone, taken at 
a depth of 560 feet from one of the earliest wrought 
shafts in the colony, lately produced 543 ounces of gold 
or at the rate of 5| ounces to the ton. At TarnaguUa,' 
at a depth of 450 feet, the main reef it is yielding five 
ounces to the ton ; at Bendigo, at 500 feet, is yielding 
four ounces to the ton ; and at 400 feet auriferous stone 
has been obtamed from Poverty Beef which produced as 
much as 40 ounces to the ton. At the Albion Company's 
ground at Steiglitz, the yield has steadily increased from 
four ounces to the ton at 200 feet, to seven ounces to the ton 



• The water level. • 



at 400 feet, " the stone in the bottom of the level now 
being worked appearing richer than any hitherto crushed." 
This testimony could be supplemented by statistics from 
other districts, including the working company at the 
Clunes, at Adelong, Inglewood, and the St. John del Bey 
Company, Brazil, all contributing to show that the ex- 
haustion of our gold mines is a contingency too remote 
for present speculation. 

( To be continued.) 



« 

Flax and Rape. — The growing crops of flax are well 
spoken of both in this country and in Holland. The report 
as to the growing rape crop still continues unfavourable. 

Ihos, Machine, and Enqineeb Tool Trades. — 
Nearly all the iron works in the neighbourhood of Leeds 
continue to be closed, with no immediate prospect of a 
settlement of the dispute between the master and the 
men. The new machines for puddling Iron are engaging 
much attention, those now in work being well spoken of. 
The machine makers continue to be very busy, as do also 
the makers of engineers' tools. The turn-out in the iron 
trade has not hitherto affected these trades, nor ia it 
probable that it will do so to any material extent, at all 
events not immediately. Makers of locomotives and 
railway plants are full of work. 



€mmmt. 

■ ♦ 

New Telegbaph Register. — In most telegraph regis- 
ters the style or steel pen is so attached to the pen lever 
as to be immoveable laterally ; and in order to write upon 
the paper in as many lines as practicable, the paper has to 
be moved laterally, and the working surface of the rollers 
has to be of a length almost equal to twice the width of 
the paper. As one of the rollers is pressed upon the paper 
by means of springs bearing on each end of the roller, 
every time the paper is moved laterally these springs have 
to be re-adjusted, else the pressure of the roller will be 
greater on one end of the paper than on the other, causing 
it to run untrue in its passage between the rollers. Mr. 
Robert Henning, of Ottavya, has invented an an'ange- 
ment, the mam object of which is to obviate the neces- 
sity of moving the paper laterally, and thereby obviate the 
above difficulty ; and it consists in the arrangement of the 
style or pen in a holder, which ia moveable in a direction 
parallel with the length of the rollers, by which means 
also the machine is enabled to be made much narrower, 
requiring less pinion wire for its construction, and the 
clock train is made to run more truly by reason of the 
axles being shorter. This moveable pen necessitates the 
provision of several grooves in the roller against which 
the pen operates, instead of only one groove, as in the 
rollers of the registers heretofore constructed, the said 
grooves corresponding in number and in distance apart 
with the lines of writing desired to be made on the 
paper ; and the invention further consists in a certain 
mode of combining the moveable pen-holder with the pen- 
lever, and adjusting it relatively with the several grooves 
of the roller, whereby the pen is enabled to be brought 
exactly opposite to the grooves, and the lines of writing 
on the paper are always made at equal distances apart, 
so that a greater number of lines are enabled to be made 
upon the paper, and the paper thereby economised. 

Wine. — London is, undoubtedly, the great centre of 
the wine trade, for in London at least two- thirds of the 
wine consumed in the kingdom is cleared from the 
Custom-house. From the Customs lists, and returns for 
1863, it appears there were, in 1863, 2,636 different 
houses in London paying duty on their own wine, and 
tlie quantity cleared by them was 6,267,591 gallons. 
But of this number there were only 76 houses who paid 
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on more than 20,000 gallons each, the total quantity paid 
by them being 3,497,186 gallons, or on the average 46,015 
gallonseaoh. There were369 houses who paid on quantities 
over 2,000 gallons and under 20,000, the total paid by 
them being 2,296,972 gallons, or on the average 6,224 
gallons to each. The houses who paid on less than 2,000 
gallons were 2191 in number, and the total quantity 
cleared by them was 473,433 gallons, or on the average 
only 216 gallons to each house. 



Cfllonies. 



Salmon in Tasmania. — The salmon ova sent from this 
country by the Norfolk have arrived safely at Melbourne, 
and have been transmitted to Tasmania, where they are 
showing signs of life in the breeding ponds of the river 
Plenty. 

Ostrich Farming. — At the Swellendara Agricultural 
Show, (Cape of Good Hope), Mr. van Dyk said that he 
had many ostriches running on liis place ; he had formerly 
got £1 for them each year, but now he got from £10 to 
£15 sterling. He considered that every tame ostrich was 
worth £20 sterling a year. 

New Zealand. — The quantity of provisions and sup- 
plies of all kinds sent from Auckland for the army is so 
great that the necessaries of life have become exceedingly 
dear, while the increase of population augments the rents 
of every tenement. Pleuro-pneumonia is said to have 
made its appearance among the cattle, and bids fair to 
put a stop to their importation, and tliis will of course 
greatly increase the price of one of the staples of food. 
It having been resolved that the land of all the natives 
who have taken up arms against the local government, as 
well as those who have adhered to and assisted such 
persons, shall be confiscated and sold to pay the expenses 
of the war, it became necessary to import purchasers for 
this land and to provide for its being occupied by 
Europeans. This is the central idea of the general 
government scheme of immigration, for carrying it 
into operation, and the sum of £300.000 was voted. 
Auckland's share of that vote is £150,000 ; a part of this 
has already been expended, and the colonial treasurer, it 
is understood, has been authorised to expend the remainder 
by forwarding emigrants from Kngland. Taking the 
average cost of passage as something less than £ 10 per head, 
20,000 persons may thus be added witliin a year to the 
population of the colony, an addition equal to two-tliirds 
of its present amount. The kind of population usually 
brought to a colony by public funds is a pauper population 
without capital, and the consequence of this large immi- 
gration seems likely still further to increase tlie price of 
food. The competition they produce nmst also reduce 
the wages of labour, and tradesmen and labourers who 
are already settled in Auckland seem likely to sutler. 
Some of them will, no doubt, be sent to the Waikato, 
where tliey are to be located, and can be employed upon 
the public works, for which £900,000 has been voted ; but 
still these must be fed, and the war is now making a de- 
sert of that district. 

Navigation op the Waikato. — The war in New 
Zealand is beginning to excite boat-building on the 
Waikato, but the attempt to navigate it will be a task of 
no small difficulty, as it is a new river to ascend, whose 
bottom is in many parts a complete chevaux-de /rise ol 
snags. This river being the only outlet for the drainage 
of a large tract of country, is sniijected to great changes 
in the volumes of wa er that rolls along its channel. A 
continuance of wet weather raises, by many feet, the level 
of the river, and thus enables tlie navigator to pass safely 
over dangers which a few weeks of drought will again 
place in his track. Again, the rapid curient is a great 
ingredient of danger, combined, as it often is, with great 
sinuosity. Where the current runs rapidly in the middle, 
still water, or even an upward current, will be met with 



at the sides. It is, therefore, very diificult to make a 
boat ascending the river answer her helm. When a boat 
has to round a sudden bend of the river, it will generally 
happen thai her head or her stern is in the still water, or 
even the eddy at the sides, while the other part of her is 
exposed to the full force of the stream. Hence the rudder 
loses much of its effectiveness. In order to facilitate the 
passing of sharp turns in steamboats, a small paddle-wheel 
is placed transversely, at the bow of the boat. This 
paddle-wheel is connected with the engine by gearing, so 
that it can be worked either one way or the other, or not 
worked at all, as the case may require. A few turns of 
this wheel will change the direction of the boat's head, 
though her rudder may be quite powerless, and she is 
thus prevented from being at tlie mercy of the current. 
When this wheel is not in action, the blades lying parallel 
to the direction of the boat oppose little resistance to the 
action of the water. This steering apparatus is not in- 
tended to supersede the rudder for ordinary purposes, but 
only to be used when sharper turns than usual make some 
more efi'ective means of steering requisite. 



• 

A Description op certain Instantaneous Dry Col- 
lodion Processes, by Thomas Sutton, B.A. {Sampson 
Low). The object of the treatise is to show how a 
good dry plate may be prepared as sensitive as a wet one, 
preserving its good qualities on a tour for several weeks. 
The author gives minute directions for the preparation of 
the dry plates by what is commonly known as the 
tannin process of Major Russell, pointing out the special 
practical points in it necessary to be attended to, and how 
to remedy failures when they occur. He also describes 
several methods of manipulating what are known as the 
Fothergill and Gum processes. 



"gaUs, 



National Gallery.— The House of Commons, on 
Monday evening, refused to sanction the proposition for 
the removal of the National Gallery to Burlington House 
liy a majority of 52 against the Government. 
" National Gallery, Ddblis.— By a pailiamentary re- 
turn just issued it appears that the total cost of the 
National Gallery, Dublin, up to the present time, in- 
cluding all charges, is £26,738 19s. 8d. The gallery 
was opened to the public on the 1st of February, but the 
interior of that portion of the building originally intended 
to contain Archbishop Marsh's library requires to be com- 
pleted so far as regards the plastering, staircase, and 
bookstalls, for which no estimate can be made until it has 
been decided to what purpose this part of the building 
shall be applied. The plans, specifications, &c., required 
for all works connected with the gallery and library, were 
prepared at South Kensington by Captain Fowke, in ac- 
cordance with instructions from the Department of Science 
and Art, and no payments have been male by the build- 
ing trustees for the services so performed by him. The 
cost incurred by draughtsmen, and paid to the secretary 
of the department, amounted to £520. 

Granite for the Thames Embankment. — The con- 
tracts for the underiaUing are in the course of being let. 
The stone to be principally employed is graniie, and the 
contract for the supply of granite for the first section has 
lieen secured, under the government contractor, Mr. 
Furness, by the lessees of the granite quairies of Kiik- 
connoU and of Old Lands, on the Urr, belonging respec- 
tively to Mr. Whitam, of Kirkconnell, and Mr. Maxwell, 
of Munches. The first section of the embankment 
extends from AVest minster to Waterloo-bridge, and the 
quantity of stone will be very great. 
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AQiMCULTonAL STATISTICS. — The House of Commons, 
on Tuesday, passed a resolution affirming Mr. Caiid's 
motion, " I'liat, in the opinion of this House, the collec- 
tion and early publication of the Agricultural Statistics of 
Great Britain would be advantageous." 

Cow's Milk.— IJr. Veroheyeu, of the State Veterinary 
School in Belgium, has beenexpeiimenting with reference 
to theetfects of extirpating the horns of cows whilst young. 
The results of the experiments made on cows of the same 
age, breed, and under the same conditions, some of which 
have been thus operated upon and some not, are very 
curious. It appears that the average daily yield of milk 
from an ordinary Dutch cow is fifteen litres, whilst four 
cows deprived of their horns furnished from eighteen to 
nineteen litres. In the pastures in which they fed, the 
" Equisetum" was abundant. One kept the'following 
year gave, fourteen days after calving, 24J litres. The 
milk of five cows not deprived of their horns, and feeding 
in the same pasturage, was far from reaching the same 
quantity. A comparative experiment with an animal 
deprived of its hoins, and two not so deprived, placed 
under precisely the same conditions, and continued for 
three years, showed that tlie first animal gave from 
two to three litres daily more than either of tlie other 
two. If we calculate that the period duiing whioh a cow 
produces milk annually is thirty-four weeks, or 238 days, 
and take the excess of produce in round numbers to be 
two litres daily, we get an annual total of 476 litres in 
addition to the ordinary yield, and the milk is further 
stated to be richer in caseine and cream, containing from 
17 to 20 per cent. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MoN. ...R. Geographical, 8}. 1. Letters from Dr. Livingstone to 
Sir Roderick I. Murchison and the late Admiral Wash- 
ington. 2. Extract of a Letter from Dr. Baikie, from 
Lukoia, on the Niger. 3. Mr. W. D. Cooley, " Travels 
of Portuguese in Inner Africa, between Mozambique and 
Benguela." 
British Architects, 8. 
TuKS. ...Medical and Chirurgical, 8|. 
Zoological, 9. 
Sjro-Egyptian, ? j. Mr. Thomas Lewin, " On the Site of 

the Temple at Jerusalem." 
Anthropological, 8. 
Wed. ..Meteorological, 7. Annual Meeting. 
Tbhr. ... Zoological, 4,. 
Koyal, 8J. 
Antiquaries, 8. 
Linnsean, 8. 

Chemical, 8. 1. Dr. Schorlcmmer, " On the Identity of 
Methyl and Hydride of Ethyl." 2. Dr. Sprengel, " On 
Vacuum Experiments." 
Numismatic, 7. Annual Meeting. 
II. Society Club, 6. 
Fri rhilological, 8. 



MmU, 



from CommUtioners ofPatmIs Journal, June 3rd, 

Grants op Protisiosal Piioteotion. 
Anchors— 1164— F. Martin. 
Aniline dye colours— 1199— O. Sachs. 

Animal charcoal, process of revivification of— 1228— A. Fryer. 
Billiard tables, metallic and slate— 1014— D. Harris. 
Breakwaters, *c.— 1220— C. Liddell. 

Carriages and weights, apparatus for raising— 1266— W. Dray. 
Carnages propelled liy the human body— 1213— A. Goodrich 
Coal gas, purification of— 1200— J. Phillips. 
Colouring matters— 1252— R. Smith. 

Cops, niachines for winding-1264— J. Combe and J. H. Smalpage, 
Cotton flliro, separation of, from the seed— 1274— E. A. Cowper. 
Cotton, machinery for ginning— 1248— W. Wanklyn. 
Cotton, machinery for spinning — 1047— W. Taylor 
Drilling machinery, portable— 1216—G. Haseltine.' 
Electric telegraph posts— 1242— J. Hamilton, Jun. 
Electric telegraph wires, testing the insulation of— 1234— W Eeid 
tngiues and boilers, locomotive— 1210— B. F. Fairlie 
Fabrics, paper, &c., tentering, stretching, Ac— 1204-lj. L. Norton, 
J^abncs, water and oil proof— 1218— D. Bateman 
Ijbrous substances, manufacture of paper fiom-1232-J.Womcrslev, 
Files, machinery for cutting— 1290— G. T. Bousfield. '"mcrMey, 



Fire grates- 1212— A. Gall. 

Fluids, injecting and ejecting — 1151 — A. Barclay. 

Fuel— 94a— J. Milnos. 

Guns, breech-loading — 715— H. E. Hutchins. 

Harmoniums— 127tj—E. Hodges. 

Horse hoes and seed drills— 1268 — W. Sargeant. 

Hydraulic presses, &c. — 1198 — R. Wilson. 

Lever wrench — 125tJ — W. Adkins. 

Looms - 1272— E. Wilson. 

Marble, stone, iKc, apparatus for cutting — 1244 — G. Hunter. 

Metallic alloys — 1262 — T. Uunlevie and J. Jones. 

Metal, machinery for punching — 1226— F. Blackwell. 

Money till, self-acting — 1230 — R. Jones. 

Motive power— 1206— M. P. W. Boulton. 

Name plate, &c., for doors— 1202 — S. Uobinson. 

Nuts, manufacture of— 1089 — O. C. Burdict. 

Ordnance and projectiles — 1260 — P. M. Parsons. 

Paving— 1260— G. Fagg. 

Printing or stamping, presses for— 1284— W. O. and J. H. Todnuui. 

Projectiles- 1108— A. V. Newton. 

Railway trains, communication between the guardiand oaglnodriTMl 

of— 1223— E. W. Furrell. 
Reaping and mowing machines — 1240 — J. Fletcher. 
Sails, reefing and furling — 1246 — S. Foster and W. Rowden. 
Ships, cleaning the bottoms of— 1208 — K. D. Dwyer. 
Ships, propulsion of— 1222— R. GrifBths. 

Sleeve links, solitaires, dtc, fastenings for — 1282— J. O. WinklM. 
Steam hammers, arrangements applicable to — 1183 — D. Butler. 
Varnishes, &c., oil and spirit — 1270— J., E. G., and C. H. Freeman. 
Venetian blinds — 10y7— D. Clarke. 
Vessels for containing poisons -1254 — J. B. Merrikin. 
Volatile oils, generating gas Irom — 1236— W. Wilson. 
Woven fabrics, cleaning, uleaching, and dyeing— 1205— T. N. £irk- 

ham and V. F. Ensom. 
Yarn and thread, twisiiug and doubling— 1224 - B. Gyte and M.Walih. 
Zinc, manutivcture of — 1258 — J. Webster. 

Inventions with Complete Speoifioatioss Filed. 

Gullies, stench trapped— 1314— D. Clark. 
Swivels, manufacture of— 1331— H. A. Bonneville. 

Patents Sealed. 



2789. G. Yates. 

3065. A. J. AspiniU. 

3067. A. Antill » W. Wilkinson. 

3082. H. B. James. 

3087. T. A. Blakely. 

3088. T. A. Blakely. 

3089. P. H. Desvignes. 

3090. R. Harrowby, J. Foulds, 

and A. Harrowby. 



3109. M. Hillarv. 
3116. G. T. Bousfleld. 
3126. T. Webb. 
3144. It. Saunders. 
3146. W. T. W. Jones, 
3148. P. Ward. 
3190. W. Clarke. 
3196. R. Saunders. 
404. F. Testuz. 



/Vom Commissioners <^ Patents Journal, June 1th. 
Patents Sealed. 



3102. T.H.Fletchcr&H. Forrest. 
3107. T. V. Morgan. 
3112. M. Friedlander. 
3117. R. W. Pyne. 
3120. J. Bullough. 

3124. A. Epps. 

3125. E. Shepherd. 
3123. N. Walton. 
3129. J. Cliff. 

3133. R. A. Brooman. 
3136. T. Clayton. 



3137. J. Townsend. 
3145. J. Piatt <Ss W. Richardson. 
3147. G. T. Bousfleld. 
3149. G. T. Bousfleld. 
3155. S. and T. Smith. 
3167. J. H. Johnson. 
3170. C. J. Robinson. 
3173. J. M. Worrall. 
3199. H. Clayton. 
3302. G.Phillips. 
803. H. H. Mills. 



Patents on which thb Staup Ddtt of £50 has been Paid. 



1445. H. de Simencourt and J. K. 

Blackwell. 
1643. W. McN aught. 

1386. H. N.Penrice. 

1387. W. R. Jeune. 
1432. W. O. Johnston, 
1469. W. Clark. 
1400. W. R. Floyd. 
1409. J. A. WUliams. 



1415. F. J. Manceaux. 

1430. S. Hawkins. 

1470. J. Whitehead. 

1418. D. Nickels. 

1421. L. J. P. de Mirimonde. 

1437. J. Piatt & W. Richardson. 

1439. J. Piatt it W. Richnrdson. 

1448. A. A. Croll. 

1518. J. Knowles. 



Patents ok which the Staup Dutt of £100 nAs been paid. 

1540. W. H. Walenn. 1 1587. W. E. Newton. 

1679. R. Roberts, and W. and S. | 1598. A. F. Sherman. 
Shaw. 



lUptereli gtsigns. 



Rifle light elevator and regulator— 4636— May 20— Theophilua Mur- 

cott, 68, Haymarket, S.W. 
Framing of a printing machine— 4637— May 26— Wm. Conisbee, 

Horbert's-buildings, Waterloo-road. 
Waiscoat pocket vesta box — 4638 — June 4— R. Letchford and Co., 

Three Colts lane, Bethnal-green, E.C. 



